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the seventeenth century France and England have each
supported a large war fleet. In order to recruit the
crews Colbert had organized the maritime inscription
in France, that is to say, an obligatory service for all
sailors along the coast. England depended on volun-
tary enlistment; but when the number was not sufficient
the ports were closed, and all the merchant-sailors that
could be seized were forced to enlist; this was called
pressing into service; this custom continued until the
middle of the nineteenth century.

Maritime war was not merely a conflict between two
war fleets. It was admitted that a warship had the
right to capture even the merchantmen of the hostile
nation; the cargo was sold for the benefit of the state.
The government authorized private individuals to arm
and man a ship in order to pursue the merchantmen
of the enemy; this was called uto fit out a privateer/'
The corsairs were given letters of marque or commis-
sions, and could take prizes on their own account
without being regarded as pirates. The profession of
corsair was considered honorable; one of the most
celebrated French sailors, Jean Bart, had made his
reputation when he was a corsair. The ship-owners of
Dunkirk and Saint-Malo had grown rich by following
the English ships and seizing them; in nine years the
corsairs of Saint-Malo captured 260 war vessels and
3,480 merchantmen.